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tional law, Professor Dicey brings in his own penetrating judgments, 
and here his eminence as a historian and a jurist is masterfully exem- 
plified. He solves definitely, in favor of Wordsworth's liberalism, the 
controverted problem concerning the poet's political opinions in the 
the latter part of his life. 

C. Cestbe. 
University of Bordeaux. 

Political Ideals. By Bertrand Russell. (New York: The 
Century Company. 1917. Pp. 172.) 

This little volume contains five brief essays embodying the author's 
views as to the essential wrongs of our present political and economic 
system and as to the ideals which should determine the gradual proc- 
esses of reconstruction. His initial principle is, as in his Why Men 
Fight, the discrimination between the two sorts of goods and the two 
corresponding impulses: (1) goods in regard to which individual pos- 
session is possible and where what one man acquires is obtained usually 
at the expense of some other man — in general material possessions; and 
(2) goods which all can share alike, and where acquisition and attain- 
ment by one person extend rather than diminish the possibility of 
attainment and enjoyment of such goods by others — in general mental 
and spiritual goods. With respect to the two corresponding impulses — 
the possessive and the creative, respectively — social progress involves 
disparagement of the former and cultivation of the latter. 

Generally speaking, in matters concerning the economic and pos- 
sessive life, more control over the individual is necessary than at 
present is imposed; here unrestricted liberty involves anarchy or in- 
justice. In relation to mental interests state action should aim only 
at the prevention of private tyranny and the liberation of creative im- 
pulses. The evils of the present economic and political order are: 
first, that under it too much attention is given to the immediate fos- 
tering of total production; second, that the capitalistic system places 
the worker under the control of an economic organization in the man- 
agement of which he has no voice; and, thirdly, that too little attention 
is given to affording such men free play for their creative impulses by 
liberating them from the material cares in which they are engrossed 
under the capitalistic system. 

The remedy is to be sought, not by destroying large economic or- 
ganizations, but by rendering their control democratic. And this end 
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can be obtained not through a system of state socialism, but through a 
system of self-government for each economic group. State socialism 
does not promote economic freedom and democracy. Under it men 
employed in a given industry have no more voice in the management 
of that industry than they have under private ownership; the admin- 
istration of the industry is still in the hands of officials whose bias and 
associations separate them from the actual workers. With respect to 
any given state-owned industry the officials are under the control, if 
any, of an electorate most of whom have no direct or vital interest 
in the particular questions that arise affecting that industry. This 
evil is avoided by a system under which the workers in any one in- 
dustry are combined into an autonomous unit free from control as to 
internal affairs — hours of labor, distribution of earnings, questions of 
business management. But not as to "external" affairs: the state 
must regulate outside relations of the group; it must therefore fix the 
price at which products are sold, for prices directly concern the rest 
of the community. Thus this system, which is guild socialism, is to be 
distinguished not only from state socialism, but also from syndicalism; 
the latter would leave each economic group externally as well as 
internally independent. 

Brief suggestions are made that this system of internally autono- 
mous groups should be applied to other than economic interests; 
there should be a general extension of devolution and federal govern- 
ment, as applied to racial, religious, geographical, and other groups 
within the state. Finally the same principle should be applied in- 
ternationally: independence for each state in its internal affairs, but 
legal restraint, rather than separate — and therefore prejudiced — force, 
in external affairs. States must be willing to part with absolute sov- 
ereignty and leave control, legislative as well as judicial, of interna- 
tional affairs to an international authority which should be possessed 
of the only army and navy in existence. "War is only the final flower 
of an evil tree." Possession — the passion to have and to hold — is the 
ultimate source of war and the foundation of all the ills from which 
the political world is suffering. 

The ideals of the essays are set forth with the writer's characteristic 
fluency and vividness of expression, and with useful incidental notions 
of which no suggestion can here be given. No weighing of difficulties 
or indication of specific methods is attempted by the author. 

F. W. Coker. 

Yale University. 



